THE   VICTORIAN   ZENITH
leapt into prominence the figure of Hudson, the Railway King, whose rise and fall would have been a fit subject for one of Balzac's novels Hudson, however, fell on his feet, to the extent of ending his days in reasonable comfort, which is a great deal more than could be said for countless victims of his and other speculators* megalomania
During the forties, then, we have a growing conviction that there was something in the condition of England that called for a remedy But not even Dickens nor Disraeli, not the militant clique of journalists who staffed Punch', not more than very nebulously even Carlyle, detected a lack of adjustment of man to his environment that called for a randamental change in human as well as mechanical civilization It was part of the peculiar Victorian sense of decency to avoid going to the roots of things And the Victorians were not only decent, but eminently practical folks, which meant, that when they were faced with any difficulty, they went straight for a practical remedy They acted in the spirit of people who, on perceiving a suspicious swelling, do not rush off to a specialist, who would probably order an operation, but contrive, by faith or some homely remedy, to keep it from hurting, and are triumphant if, at the end of a month, this policy has been successful
The middle class, who held the reins of power, had no mind for any expedient that could be called revolutionary The Chartist remedy, that of presenting a blank cheque, in the shape of the franchise, to an uneducated proletariat, its common sense had ruled out as premature, though its more advanced spirits were moving cautiously in the direction of universal ssflk&ge Socialism, a French importation into our was associated in most people's minds with aad somewhat nebulous schemes of Robert whose ideal was as different |fee uncompromisinfi- realism and
